family bickerings. 

BY leader SCOTT, Author of “ Renaissance of Art in Italy!' 

&c„ &c. 

" You did, I tell you. 

“ I say I didn’t.” , • , 

“What! you didn’t say I should have the book next after 

you ? ” 

“ No. I said I wanted it first.” 

“ Well, then, I wanted it second, and you have given it to 
Effie.” 

“ No, I have not ; she took it.” 

“ She shan’t have it, then. It is my book ; give it up 
directly, Effie.” 

With this the speaker, an angry little girl whose hair is 
fluffy, cheeks flushing, and eyes flashing, rushes at a younger 
child and snatches the book from her hand. On which Effie, 
small, pale, and peevish, sets up a dismal howl, and after trying 
in vain to recover the book from Dora’s sturdy clutch, whimpers, 

“ You are a selfish thing, and I shall go and tell mother.” 

As the door slams, Dora turns fiercely to her brother. 

“There now, see what your unfairness has done! Mother 
will give me all the blame, and it was your fault.” 

Recrimination takes place, and then a new struggle, which 
ends when “ mother ” enters the room to see the book in one 
pair of hands and its covers in another. She is greeted by a 
chorus of angry voices asserting the culpability of everybody 
except the respective speakers. Having taken away the ruined 
volume, and threatened that if the children quarrel any more 
they shall have no cake for tea, she goes off to ruminate sadly 
on the quarrelsome nature of children, while the culprits are 
left glaring sulkily at each other. P 
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nursery will not prove a trustworthy guardian of their rights in 
after years, and th.s is the cause of the frequent lawsuit! wh« 
questions of pecuniary interests arise between brothers and 
sisters. The sisters who never give up to each other in the 
question of nursery toys and sweets will most likely become 
jealous rivals of each other in society. When grown up they 
will find no sympathy in their own home circle, and one soured 
woman may be found living alone in a foreign land, while 
another suffers sickness and solitude, uncared for, at home. 

“ Can you not keep the children from quarrelling so ? ” said 
a perplexed father one day. And the wife retorted, 

“ What can I do ? They are all born with tempers.” 

“ I fancy there must be something wrong in the training,” 
sighed the father, more perplexed than before. 

He was right ; but few are the parents who recognise this 
or know what is wrong. They accept their parental duties, 
some willingly and some unwillingly ; they fulfil them more or 
less well according to their own good sense and conscience. 
They feed and clothe the child, nurse it tenderly when it is ill, 
and sometimes punish it when naughty, but they let the nurse 
begin its moral training, and governesses continue it ; that is to 
say, they take care of body and mind ; but it is only a mother 
here and there who really thinks, or even knows how her own 
child’s soul grows. 

A child’s character is very complex. It has in it germs of 
all the qualities whtch will influence the man. In a child s 
heart are emulation, generosity, pride, ambition, love, and 
enmity, all in embryo; and so dual is child-nature that, 
according to training, these qualities are either improved into 
virtues or demoralised into vices. Thus a clnld of strong will 
may be rendered either obstinate in the wrong or firm in the 
right according to the way in which his will is directed ; his 
frenerosity may become either a Christian liberality, ora selfisi 
wastefulness ; his pride either true pride in good and nght, or 

false pride in empty show and h t0 train the child's 
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Virtues, like flowers, grow in the sunshine ; you can cultivate 
them or draw them out with love and reason, but you can 
neither force nor whip them into existence. Try to do so, and 
the virtue you want will come forth in the guise of its corre- 
sponding vice. Instead of truth-speaking courage, a lying 
cowardice ; instead of obedience, obstinacy. 

Of course the best way to prevent bickering is never to 
admit it from infancy ; to train the child to find its happiness 
in giving others pleasure ; to show him always how good and 
kind others are to him ; in fact, to let the names of mother, 
father, sister, and brother stand for love and loving-kindness 
to him. 

If unhappily this has not been begun from the cradle, then 
an entire change of treatment will be required. Never be angry 
when the children are cross, and never add harsh words of 
reproof when a child is sore under what it feels to be an 
injustice. Gently draw the belligerents’ minds to the fact that 
they are feeling very unhappy, that this is merely the natural 
result of saying unkind things ; and that, as it would not be 
fair to make everyone else unhappy too, they must for other 
people’s sakes go away from the room, or leave the game till 
they can make it pleasant. 

If you have seen the beginning of the quarrel, try and get 
the children to talk it over with you when they are cooler, and 
su gg es t to Bessie that if she had answered softly when Tom 
was first angry, all the tears and misery would have been 
avoided ; and put it to Tom that if he would only remember 
in time that it is the man’s privilege to protect the woman, and 
be generous and gentle to Bessie, she would always look up to 
him and try to please him. 
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“ The children’s hour ” is a fine time for cultivating the 
nursery virtues and setting down bickering. When the boys 
and girls sit round the fire with mother, a series of stories 
might be told bearing, evening after evening, on instances of 
love and self-denial — “ Would not you like a chance to do- 
such beautiful things for each other ? ” 

As rarely as possible make wrong actions the theme of a 
story, unless they are actions the children have already com- 
mitted, and you want to show the natural consequence of them. 

It is a certain fact that the suggestion of good things is much 
more likely to lead young minds upwards than the suggestion 
of evil, even in the form of a warning, is likely to keep them 
from sinking to it. 

Then one might proceed to put these newly awakened ideas 
into action. One day, for instance, say to Dora, I am going, 
for a drive and have room for only one of you. As you are the 
eldest it is your right, but Effie is not well ; would you not like 
to give her the pleasure ? It would be such a chance for you to- 
be kind to her.” No doubt Dora will give up, and will stand at 
the door watching Effie’s happy face with great satisfaction ; 
only make sure that Effie shall thank Dora for it on her return,, 
for children are exacting in the way of justice, and recognise 
latitude when they see it. Never compel a sacrifice as a right, 
but merely suggest to the child that here is a way to give up 
self and do a kind and lovely action. Very often .tw.ll be 
refused for virtues are difficult flowers to train ; then all one can 

do is to draw the child’s attention to any suffering or discomfort 
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they must leave others equal freedom ; as they resent 
eir actions criticised, and false feelings^ imputed to 


action, so 
having their actions 


naving men ncuwuo - w . 

them, so they must refrain from criticising the behaviour of 
others. Indeed, all family criticism should be strongly dis- 
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t parents 
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couraged. Let it be an axiom in the family that anybody may 
look for virtues, but nobody is to seek a fault except parents 
and instructors. If you thus cut off the family barbs of 
criticism, you stop more than half the bickerings. It is when 
brothers jeer at girls’ stupidity and cowardice ; when children 
make fun of each other’s little personal failings, that anger and 
resentment are aroused. When one girl sneers at her less 
talented sister’s efforts to play or sing, or ridicules her striving 
to be good, then are the seeds of non-sympathy sown. 

The writer is acquainted with a large family in which 
bickering is unknown, though at one time there were signs of 
great character-friction among the members. The means the 
mother took to uproot family jars was by working on that vein 
of imagination which every child has, and setting them to fight 
giants. Of course the lessons began with a parable, for there is 
no moral teacher better than the parable, or else our Saviour 
would not have chosen that form of spiritual teaching. The 
mother, apropos of Jack the Giant-killer, gave a sketch of the 
giants which beset young folks, and morally devour them, such 
as Self-love, Vanity, Obstinacy, Falsehood, &c., and excited 
their interest by telling them that these giants were so curiously 

eagued together that if one were conquered the others would 
probably flee. 
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On the Tuesday evening mother had private audiences of 
her warriors, and armed them with their weapons of war. Seven 
texts, one for each day of the week, to be learned and acted 
upon, as often as occasion served, throughout the day. “ If at 
the end of forty days the giant is not dead, he will certainly be 
wounded, and have less power,” promised the mother. 

As a sample I will give one or two of the selections. This 
was for the child who could not keep her temper : — 

Sunday. “ Pleasant words are as an honey-comb, sweet to 
the soul.” Prov. xvi. 24. 

Monday. “ He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
Prov. xvi. 32. 

Tuesday. “Love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous ; not 
rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing, but contrariwise 
blessing.” 1 Peter iii. 8. 

Wednesday. “ If we love one another God dwelleth in us, 
and his love is perfected in us.” 1 John iv. 12. 

Thursday. “ Withhold not good from them to whom it is 
due, when it is in the power of thine hand to do it.” Prov. iii. 27. 

Friday. “ The servant of the Lord must not strive ; but be 
gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient.” 2 Tim. ii. 24. 

Saturday. “ If it be possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men.” 

A Promise. 

“ J-Jim that overcometh, will I grant to sit with me in my 
throne.” 

The little girl who “ did not want to feel cross with Dollie,” 
had the attributes of charity spread, verse by verse, through the 

week 

The child who wanted to fight her vanity had such texts as : 
« Charity envieth not, vaunteth not herself, .s not puffed up 
“ Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly love, m 
honour preferring one another,” “Be not wise in your own 
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to rub each other up the wrong way ; and in fighting down her 
pride, Maude began to find out all kinds of talents and good 
points in the others, and learned to take as much pleasure in 
their successes as in her own. She no longer pushed to the 
front, and consequently aroused no feeling of jealousy nor 


made quarrels. 

In this sunny atmosphere the young people developed any 
amount of talents which that deadening family criticism had 
kept down, and have now so many real occupations that they 
4-z-v nn hirkerinp*. 


' J 

never find time to waste on bickering. 

I will conclude with a code of laws, which are in tacit force 
in this household, though no parliament has been held to pass 
them : — 

1. Brothers and sisters, being only comrades, shall not be 
permitted to judge or coerce each other. 

2. Parents and tutors, being rulers, shall be judges of con- 
duct, under a law of reason and Christian kindness. 

3. When one deems another person in the wrong, try and 
find out how he feels himself in the right, before you show anger 
towards him. 

4. If you find the subject has two sides to it, then you shall 
agi'ee to differ, but not attempt to make differences ugree. 

5. To steal another person’s credit or praise shall be held as 
culpable as stealing his money. 

6. Never let an opportunity pass of doing a kind action, or 
saying a kind word. 

7- Charity or love begins at home, and is the key to house- 
hold peace. 

" eith “ rul 'f " or aphorisms are of much use without 
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FliSOLE CLUB PAPERS. 

By W. G. Collingwood. 

V.— THE ETHICS OF LEAF-LAND. 

“ First find your tree, and then paint it.” In preparing the 
third lesson it never occurred to the writer that any members oi 
the “ Fesole Club ” would have been unable to find a tree within 
a mile of their homes, nor that the inclement spring would have 
■debarred others from sitting out of doors to draw the tree they 
found, invisible, as it happened, from their windows. But in 
July, let us hope that even in this climate, and even in the 
overbuilt and smoke-blasted districts of it, some bit of foliage, 
no matter of what kind, may be approachable without fatigue, 
with all the comfort and convenience which are necessary to 
•careful study ; for the art-student must go to work, like the stars, 
with “ No blind hurry, no delay.” 

Our old friend of April, in his July dress, would be the best 
subject ; but any fairly visible foliage will serve our turn ; not 
diminished to a haycock in the far distance, nor so near that 
every leaf is separately visible. Large-leaved trees at about 
fifty paces distance are already quite far enough away ; the 
leaves of birches and willows and bushes of thorn and so forth, 
at twenty paces, or even less, can hardly be discriminated : they 
must be suggested by some conventional manner of work, 1 
anything more be required than the general outline and simple 
modelled mass which we have already mastered. 

Something more is required, for at that distance f ° , 
distinctly visible as texture. The leaves have the effect of the 
hairs in a fur or the threads in a coarse woollen drapery , they 
modify the surface without altering the shape and colour of the 
wholemass ; they give a look of 

yet they are not a mere chance assemblage of disconnected 
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